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REALITY AS A TRANSIENT NOW 
I 


HE conception of reality as a transient now is a view of the 
nature of all being which, in various nuances, is not only 
widely prevalent to-day but is of venerable ancestry. Not to men- 
tion others, Heraclitus must have held to some form of this theory 
and we know that Descartes did. Indeed, he who deems such a view 
to be hardly more than an absurdity is astonished at the stalwart 
defenders it has had in the history of philosophy. And, although no 
one can be sure what some of the men I am about to enumerate mean 
by reality, the notion that it is a transient now seems to me to be 
openly or implicitly expressed in writings of the following some- 
what radically different contemporary thinkers—H. B. Alexander, 
A. N. Whitehead, Henri Bergson, John Dewey and William James. 
As a matter of fact, all advocates of ‘‘creative idealism’’ or ‘‘ creative 
intelligence’’ would appear to be logically bound to espouse such 2 
view, since for them reality is being wrought out in and together 
with time, and, not only is it possible to make a new and better 
world, but such a new creation is continually in process of consum- 
mation. Reality being what is essentially in the making, it can 
hardly be other than the content of a transient now. 

In order that we may have this theory before us in its purest and 
most unadulterated form, let me quote three passages which seem to 
me to formulate it with glaring consistency. Dr. Whitehead writes: 
‘‘The foundation of reverence is this perception, that the present 
holds within itself the complete sum of existence, backwards and 
forwards, that whole amplitude of time which is eternity.’”? And 

1Cf. Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reality. ‘‘Nothing, I am sure, can 
fully clear the issue except a definite statement by Professor Dewey as to what 
he means by reality’’ (p. 148, note). ‘‘For Professor James the series of 
events in time seems to be ultimately real and not a mere construction. If so, 
this series (it seems) is actually experienced, and, if so, I presume is experi- 
enced as present. ... But the reader will, I think, seek help here from Pro- 
fessor James in vain, unless he can find it in what to me is some obvious con- 


juring with delusive terms such as ‘possible’ and ‘virtual’ ’’ (p. 150). 
2 The Organization of Thought, p. 28. 
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as befits even a presidential address delivered before an august 
philosophical association, Professor Alexander waxes most eloquent 
over this theory of reality as a transient now. ‘‘For consider—what 
is, what can be the height and depth and length and breadth of this 
our world if it be not from hour to hour the consummation and 
generation, death and birth, of its forms? The past is not, even so 
soon as it is named. The past is not; it is non-existent; it is noth- 
ing; not only irrecoverable but annihilate. The reality of the world 
—and I proclaim all science for my voucher—the reality of the 
world is just the sum of its possibilities at any instant: in the dead 
past there are no possibilities; the book is closed and the fates are 
departed. There is a dream which sometimes comes to us which is 
a true image of the world’s reality. In that dream we are ascend- 
ing a stair, leading on, on, up into the gloom; behind and below us, 
as each foot lifts to a new tread, the stair dissolves into nothingness, 
and behind us is only void and the abyss; before us, there are a few 
steps faintly illumined and many vaguely surmised, and no landing 
that we may guess; but we must climb onward with all our strength, 
for the stair, which is the world, is dissolving moment by moment 
beneath our feet and only in mounting is there life. That dream, 
I say, is an image of reality.’’*> And the purport of this somewhat 
more guarded statement of Bergson is evidently quite similar. 
‘‘What duration is there existing outside us? The present only, or, 
if we prefer the expression, simultaneity. . . . We observe outside 
us at a given moment a whole system of simultaneous positions, of 
the simultaneities which have preceded them nothing remains. 
What is duration within us? A qualitative multiplicity, with no 
likeness to number; an organic evolution which is yet not an in- 
creasing quantity; a pure homogeneity within which there are no 
distinct qualities. In a word, the moments of inner duration are 
not external to one another.’”* 

Now in interpreting these and other expressions of the view that 
reality is a transient now we must be on our guard against a mis- 
understanding. This is not the same as the theory that reality is an 
eternal now, which is frequently attributed to Spinoza and to other 
idealists. For reality as an eternal now clearly means that the 
whole temporal process is viewed sub specie eternitatis, that is to 
say, past, present and future are all included within a larger whole 
called reality. And the predicate eternal is attached to this larger 

3 Philosophical Review, Vol. XXIX., p. 125 (March, 1920). The statcment, 
‘*T proclaim all science for my voucher,’’ seems strangely out of place after he 
has just attempted to discredit science as man-made—‘‘its numbers are the ten 


digits of our hands, its measures are our palms and paces.’’ See pp. 120 ff. 
4 Time and Free-will, pp. 227 and 226. Note that I have reversed the order. 
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reality for the express purpose of indicating that it transcends the 
whole temporal process. Thus, in that sense of the word, now does 
not mean that part of the stream of process which is immediately 
* present, but the whole of actual and conceivable reality, regarded as 
timeless being. But I interpret these writers to mean by now pre- 
cisely what the word means in ordinary language—that part of the 
temporal process which follows the past and precedes the future. 
They seem to me definitely to state that this now of the temporal 
process holds within itself all of the past and all of the future, 
that now is the eternal reality rather than that reality is an eternal 
now. For them it can be said that each and every present moment 
is, while it lasts, the whole of reality. ‘‘Der Augenblick ist Ewigkeit.’’ 

Hegel said that time is Kronos, begetting and devouring his 
children, but this view says that reality is Kronos, begetting and 
devouring his children. Hegel did not regard this as a true symbol 
of what reality is, but for these writers no better symbol could be 
chosen. Professor Alexander’s dream of the dissolving stairway is 
no whit more appropriate. And if we need a third it is at hand 
in the mythical Phenix, burning and rising from her ashes. The 
present instant is the burning and rising Phenix and the Phenix 
is reality. What is to be thought of such a theory? 


Il 


In the first place, the question must be asked: ‘‘By what right 
is the now of the temporal process given preference as to its reality 
over the past and the future?’’ Professor Alexander says the past 
is dead, utterly annihilate, and perhaps there is a sense in which this 
is true. Yet there is also a sense in which it is true that the past is 
everything, and this aspect of the past is not accounted for in a view 
which allows everything to be swallowed up by the present instant. 
Far better would it be to stand in awe of all the past, regarding it 
as a mystery, as Charles Lamb did before that part of it we call 
antiquity, than to deny that it has any reality. ‘‘ Antiquity, thou 
wondrous charm, what art thou, that being nothing art everything, 
and being everything art nothing?’’ Lamb somewhere asks. And 
he was right because he had recognized both aspects of the para- 
doxical nature of past time. That conception which says the past 
is everything is just as valid, just as philosophically defensible, as 
the one which says the past is nothing. For the past is the inter- 
preter of the present, and, apart from a knowledge of its content, 
the language of the present can not be understood. 

Much the same is true of the future. Here we must ask again: 
‘“‘By what right is the continuity of the present with the future cut, 
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so as to roll all of the future into the present under the vague term 
‘possibility’—‘the present and its possibilities’?’’ The words of 
Lamb may be applied to the future as well as to the past. ‘‘Futu- 
rity, thou wondrous charm, what art thou, that being nothing, art 
everything, and being everything, art nothing?’’ How many mil- 
lions of the human race live in the future rather than in the past 
or the present! How many Millenniums, Utopias, New Atlantises 
and Leagues of Nations has the human imagination not produced! 
Are these all airy nothingnesses? Admit that they are, and yet, 
every activity of modern civilized life is based upon the fact that 
many future facts are as real as present facts. Just as well as we 
know any present fact do we know what the essential conditions of 
human environment will be to-morrow, and we know this even though 
we ourselves may be dead. That is to say, we know that there will 
be air to breathe and food to eat and books to read to-morrow for 
all human beings who are living and able to eat or to read, and we 
know that there will be some human beings living to-morrow who 
can eat and read. If we do not know some future facts well enough 
to adjust ourselves to them, then the present, which seems so real, 
is not worth talking about. The reality of the future can not be 
compressed into the reality of the instant. That there will be an 
eclipse of the sun so many days hence is a reality as valid as the 
fact that the sun now exists, and yet it is a future reality, not a 
present reality. Or, to express it more accurately, it is a future 
reality over and above whatever reality it may have at the present 
moment. 

However, there is no need of insisting upon the fact because the 
present instant is shot through and through with the same para- 
doxical character which we find in the past and the future, antiquity 
and futurity. It may be true that the present is everything, but it 
is also true that it is nothing. And any view which hangs it in 
nothingness, cut loose from its continuity with the past and the 
future, certainly makes it precisely nothing. Annihilate the past, 
and deny the reality of the future, and what have you left as the 
content of your supposed present instant? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. 

For what is this now, this present instant of which those who 
hold the theory of reality as a transient now speak so knowingly? 
When you look for it you can not find it, for it is gone forever into 
the dead past which is nothing. It does not even linger long enough 
to be known. And with it goes the would-be knower. He dies with 
his present. You can not take one member of an actual continuous 
series, and let that member swallow up the whole series without 
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either changing the meaning of your one member or involving your- 
self in an inextricable tangle. All the ridicule that has been heaped 
upon Mr. Bradley’s separation of Appearance from Reality will not 
suffice to destroy the truth of his discussion of the atomic now in his 
Principles of Logic. For he there points out that ‘‘every now is 
resolvable into nows,’’ and that ‘‘there is no part of the succession 
of events so small or so great that conceivably it might not appear 
as present.’”> In other words, it is impossible to define now. It 
may be the whole temporal process or it may be an infinitesimal 
fragment of the complete succession of events. If it is taken to be 
the whole temporal process we are, willy-nilly, carried over to the 
conception of reality as an eternal now. If, on the other hand, 
it is taken as an infinitesimal fragment of that whole succession, we 
ean not possibly equate it with reality without making our position 
ridiculous. Thus Dr. Whitehead, in trying to explain what he 
means by a duration, wavers between saying that it is the content of 
a specious present and that it is the whole life of an organism. But 
what the relation of a duration constituting the life of one organism 
is to the durations constituting the lives of other organisms, he does 
not pretend to say. But until he does we will never know what he 
means by saying that ‘‘the present instant holds within itself the 
complete sum of existence, backwards and forwards, that whole 
amplitude of time, which is eternity.’ Thus, owing to the am- 
biguity in the meaning of the word now, the theory of reality as a 
transient now involves a veritable labyrinth of difficulties. 


Ill 


A second objection to this view is to be found in the fact that 
it makes altogether impossible that progressive advance of reality 
upon which it emphatically insists. Dr. Whitehead refers to the 
‘creative advance of nature,’’ and Professor Alexander speaks of 
climbing onward with all our strength,’’ since ‘‘only in mounting is 
there life.’’ In truth, the idea that reality is advancing or moving 
forward or becoming better is inseparably connected with this 
theory. Yet, if it is a transient now, how is this possible or even 
conceivable? How can one now be regarded as any more advanced 
than any other, since all alike perish? Indeed, how can there be a 
creative advance of nature, if ‘‘the present holds within itself the 
complete sum of existence, backwards and forwards’’? Make the 
present instant everything and progress of any kind becomes abso- 
lutely impossible—an utter absurdity. 

5 Pp. 52 and 53. 


6See Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge, pp. 78, 81 
and 82. For a fuller discussion of this point see Section IV., infra. 
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For, supposing that now means the complete whole of events 
happening in the universe at a given instant, then there is an infinite 
variety of events in every now, some of which may represent an 
advance over the events which they supersede, but some of which 
will also represent a regression. At every moment there are events 
as widely different as death, birth, thievery, charity, fighting, pray- 
ing, eating, starving, etc., ad infinitum, simultaneous with one an- 
other in the now which is reality. If one man is happy over the 
birth of a son, another is sorrow-stricken over the loss of a daughter. 
If one man is young and supple, another has reached senility. If 
one is being rewarded for an act of heroism, another is being electro- 
cuted for murder. If one institution has the vitality to render 
genuine public service, another has become so encrusted with super- 
stition as to be a detriment to society. Where, then, is the advance, 
and how can it be measured or estimated? This very now, and 
every now, is shot through and through with every variety of deed 
imaginable. How, then, can it show an advance over another now 
which was undoubtedly fully as diverse in content? Is it because 
this now is actual whereas that is dead? But in the next moment 
this one will be as dead as its neighbor, and another will inherit its 
potency. Well, then, is it, perhaps, more real because it has more 
past behind it? Yes, but the past is utterly annihilate. Besides, 
if every now holds within itself both the past and the future, it is 
simply inconceivable that any now can be more advanced than 
another. For every now stands by itself, or, as Bergson says, there 
is nothing external to it. And if there is none other save only it, 
how can it be an advance? Being sw generis, nothing can be said 
about its advancement. 

The fact of the matter is that progress is impossible, creative 
advance is impossible, apart from a definite and permanent goal. 
How can there be an advance unless there is a fixed and immutable 
reality in the direction of which the whole process is moving? How 
do we know that the stairs we are climbing lead ever higher? They 
lead into the gloom, says Professor Alexander. And what, pray 
tell, is this gloom which envelops the reality of the present instant 
which was said to be all that there is? But, to return to the stairs, 
may it not be that we keep treading the same step? Or may we 
not be going around in a circle? The quaint theory of the Stoics, 
that there is a great central fire from which the temporal process 
evolves and into which it reinvolves, may be a truer idea of what is 
taking place than we realize. That is to say, for all we know the 
temporal process may be eyclical. Science tells us that some 
heavenly bodies are too old for life and that others are too young. 
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It is entirely probable that the old ones finally break up, and become 
redistributed and reorganized into new ones. That this should be 
true does not seem to be at all unreasonable. On the contrary, it 
is in full accord with the law of the conservation of energy. But, 
in that case, the temporal process could in no sense of the word be 
said to lead forward. No now could possibly represent an advance 
over another because at every moment, if the whole universe is 
taken into consideration as befits a complete philosophical view, 
every conceivable stage of development would be represented. 


IV 


It might be thought that such a difficulty as I have just pointed 
out could be avoided by denying that now means that which is con- 
stituted by the interpenetration of all simultaneous events in the uni- 
verse. But then we would fall into another imbroglio which many 
expressions of this view undoubtedly fail to avoid. For the only 
other alternative that I can see, on the basis of this theory, is to do 
what these writers appear to do, namely equate now with the specious 
present of the stream of perceptual experience. Outer duration is 
nothing, according to Bergson, but inner duration is ‘‘a wholly 
qualitative multiplicity, an absolute heterogeneity of elements which 
pass over into one another.’ This distinction between an inner 
duration and an outer duration shows the trend of this theory 
towards subjectivism. When will philosophers learn that we can 
not judge the universe to be the content of what we or anyone else 
experiences as a duration (specious present)? The only being who 
could have an experience of an inner duration, or who could be an 
inner duration which is the whole of reality at the present instant, 
would be an Absolute. On this point Royce was undoubtedly right 
against James, but such a view leads you straight to the theory of 
reality as an eternal now. And we have already seen that this is 
far away from the theory of reality as a transient now. 

Although all of these writers repudiate subjective idealism and 
would attempt to wriggle out of the ‘‘Berkeleyan dilemma,’’® it is 

7 Loe. cit., p. 229. See, also, Whitehead’s Enquiry, p. 83. 

8 Naturally every modern writer will claim to avoid solipsism or subjective 
idealism. For instance, see Whitehead’s Enquiry, pp. 8ff. But despite any 
claim a writer may make the question of fact remains. That is to say, a elaim to 
avoid it must be made good, and not all who make the claim are able to make 
it good. I want to show that the theory of the now as a part of the perceptual 
stream, namely the specious present, is inextricably interwoven with solipsism. 
My argument may, perhaps, be strengthened by the following observation. Dr. 
Whitehead says: ‘‘A duration is essentially related to one space-time system, 
and thus omits those aspects of the passage (of nature) which finds expression 
in other space-time systems’’ (Enquiry, p. 80f:). But he does not tell us how, 
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nevertheless true that the theory of reality as a transient now is 
based upon subjectivism. In fact, it is simply a modermzed form of 
Humian idealism, and it can not escape the absurdities of that view. 
For, if now means a part of a single perceptual stream, namely a 
specious present, there is no way of establishing the existence of a 
stream of nature such as Dr. Whitehead’s theory of ‘‘the passage of 
nature’’ or ‘‘the creative advance of nature,’’ and Bergson’s élan 
vital demand. The only way to get it is to assume it. Nowhere do 
I find advocates of this theory dealing fairly with this fundamental 
issue. What the relation of my now to the now of other streams of 
pereipience is they do not pretend to explain. They are not even 
entitled to talk about any other stream than their own. My own 
life is ‘‘my inner duration,’’ but whether there are any other ‘‘inner 
durations’’ than mine I can never know. Even if we grant Berg- 
son’s contention that my previous inner durations interpenetrate 
my present one, and say that my present contains also my future 
inner durations, we can not show the relation of my present inner 
duration to those of other perceptual streams. 

I am open to conviction on this point, but so far as I am able to 
understand them, these thinkers have not advanced one step beyond 
the classical position of British Empiricism on the question of other 
minds than their own. This traditional view is admirably stated in 
Tyndal’s famous essay entitled, ‘‘The Scientific Use of the Imagina- 
tion.’’ He there writes: ‘‘ You believe that in society you are sur- 
rounded by reasonable beings like yourself. You are, perhaps, as 
firmly convinced of this as of anything. What is your warrant for 
this conviction? Simply and solely this: your fellow-creatures be- 
have as if they were reasonable; the hypothesis, for it is nothing 
more, accounts for the facts... . Beyond the as if you can not go.’” 
For it should be expressly noted that Tyndall here assumes that 
there are fellow-creatures forming society, as well as that they are 
reasonable. Strictly speaking, this, too, is for him nothing more 
than an hypothesis. But Dr. Whitehead, for example, is in the 
same position. Indeed, in different language he actually expresses 
precisely this view. ‘‘There are distinct streams of perception cor- 
responding to diverse percipients.’’ This is sheer assumption on a 
level with Tyndall’s assumption of fellow-creatures. ‘‘The same 
nature and the same events are apprehended by diverse percipients; 
at least, what they apprehend is as though it were the same for all.’’ 
Here we get Tyndall’s as if in the words as though. As was pointed 
if a duration is essentially related to one space-time system, we can know that 
there are other space-time systems. Each observant mind has its own space-time 


system, he says. How, then, does it know that there is any other? 
9 Fragments of Science, Vol. II., pp. 107 ¢. 
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out at the end of section two, Dr. Whitehead does not get across 
from the duration of his own stream of perception to that of another 
save by the method of assumption. Nor, so far as I am able to 
judge, do any of these writers.'° 

The attempt to find a standing-place of certainty on the rock of 
the now in the stream of time is utterly futile. For when you get 
there you find that you are standing on emptiness in an ocean of 
nothingness. The only reasonable procedure is to abandon the at- 
tempt, and seek elsewhere for certainty. What can not be found 
within the stream of time may be found in an all-enveloping Eternal 
Reality. 

IV 

As to what the stream of time as a whole is, I hardly dare 
venture a suggestion. I would rather say I do not know. For St. 
Augustine was probably right when, after prolonged and arduous 
thought about the nature of time, he cried out: ‘‘If you do not ask 
me what time is I know, but if you ask me I do not know.’”’ In 
truth, my study of philosophical discussions of this perennial theme 
leads me to the belief that all philosophers are in the same boat with 
St. Augustine. It is wholesome and refreshing to find Professor 
Mackenzie saying essentially the same thing in different language. 
‘‘The general problem of time seems to me to be the most difficult 
in the whole range of philosophy, and I can hardly expect that my 
method of dealing with it will commend itself to many minds.’”* 

This emboldens me to take a guess in the hope that it may be 
thought to be as good a guess as any. So far as time in general is 
concerned, my guess is that it is essentially nothing but the hyposta- 
tization of a word, or, at least, an abstraction that goes near to 
being a fiction. The content of time is reality, and when that con- 
tent is abstracted away there is nothing left which can be called 
time. Time resolves under reflection into relations between the 
parts of abiding and eternal realities. Every now is such a relation, 
ephemeral, and, when taken by itself, practically nothing. The 
reality to which it is attached, the ‘‘objective significant structure,”’ 
as it has been well named by Professor Adams,’? is the fundamental 
entity with which philosophy is concerned. And this objective 
significant structure includes many nows, just as it includes many 
yesterdays and many to-morrows. 

Immerse yourself in the temporal process, or in any part of it, 

10 The quotations are from the Enquiry, p. 78. 

11 Hlements of Constructive Philosophy, p. 2. I quote the passage from St. 


Augustine from memory. 
12 See his admirable ‘‘Idealism and the Modern Age.’’ 
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in the hope of finding out what reality is, and your experience will 
be like that of the great poet-philosopher, Shelley. 


Unfathomable Sea! whose waves are years, 
Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 

Are brackish with the salt of human tears! 
Thou shoreless flood, which in thy ebb and flow 
Claspest the limits of mortality! 

And sick of prey, yet howling on for more, 
Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore; 
Treacherous in calm, and terrible in storm, 
Who shall put forth on thee, 

Unfathomable Sea? 


Yes, time is an unfathomable sea, treacherous in calm and terrible 
in storm, to those who put forth upon it in quest of reality. But 
he who turns his back on this ocean of time and searches for reality 
in the Jand of thought, which is its true home, will find the ‘‘modest 
ereed’’ of this same poet-philosopher substantially true. 

It is a modest creed, and yet 

Pleasant if one considers it, 


To own that death itself must be, 
Like all the rest, a mockery. 


That garden sweet, that lady fair 

And all sweet shapes and odors there 

In truth have never passed away: 

"Tis we, ’tis ours, are changed; not they. 


I know not what others may think and I claim to speak only for 
myself when I say that we have here, in Shelley’s marvelous poem 
entitled ‘‘The Sensitive Plant,’’ a far, far truer ‘‘image of reality’’ 
than Professor Alexander’s dissolving stairs, which leads, as he 
admits, into the gloom. 


DANIEL SOMMER ROBINSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


THE SCOPE AND GENESIS OF COMPARATIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY 


I 
OMPARATIVE psychology, like its mother science, has had a 
long past and a short history. In fact it is doubtful whether 
it has had any history. There is no department or field in psychology 
which has been changing color, all the time since its inception, as 
much as comparative psychology. 
While general psychology has recently been the recipient of many 
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aspersions on the ground that its definition is not universally ac- 
cepted, its offshoot has had the much greater disadvantage of not 
even being generally discussed. Investigators writing on topics as 
wide apart from one another as zoology and philology seemed each to 
be certain that their sphere of investigation was none other than 
comparative psychology. A state of affairs in which the definition 
of a science is a mooted point denotes a higher stage of advancement 
than the case where definitions are taken for granted without the 
slightest attempt at orientation. 

The great divergence in the subject-matter of comparative psy- 
chology is of course to some extent justified in virtue of the latitude 
of its scope. The objection, however, is to be directed against the 
identification of a part with the whole of the field and against the 
practise of including a subject under the category of comparative 
psychology simply because it permits of comparison with another 
subject, though the point of view from which that particular problem 
has been approached does not happen to be a comparative one. 

In a very broad sense all science, and every field of a science, is 
comparative, inasmuch as every fact is related to some other fact. 
Every classification involves comparison. Especially is this true of 
general phenomena running through several different departments 
in diverse forms and guises. Thus inhibition or adaptation may be 
studied comparatively not only in the different species but in the 
different senses of man alone. Forel’s casual remark that even 
human psychology is and must be a comparative psychology,’ though 
apparently uttered by the author only in a zealous mood, could be 
taken more seriously were we not deterred by the vastness of the scope. 

It is of course beyond question that such a broad view of compara- 
tive psychology would render it not only unwieldy but also insignifi- 
cant. The delimitation of the whole field so that the essential signifi- 
eance of the term comparative is brought into relief thus becomes an 
imperative necessity. 

The first reference book to consult in that regard would naturally 
be the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. The information 
obtained therein reveals two usages: a proper usage and a common 
usage. ‘‘The department of psychology which proceeds by the com- 
parison of the minds of different animal forms. It properly includes 

1A, Forel: ‘‘Die Berechtigung der Vergleichenden Psychologie,’’ ete. 
Journal f. Psych. und Neurol., Vol. 1, 1902, pp. 3-10. ‘‘Somit sehen wir dass 


bereits die menschliche Psychologie eine vergleichende Psychologie ist und sein 
muss.’’ 


As a matter of fact, Forel, like most other psychologists both prior and 
subsequent to him, understands by the term comparative psychology (‘‘in the 
strict sense’’) nothing more than animal psychology. 
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man as compared with the lower animals although as commonly used 
it is synonymous with animal psychology.’” 

The first conscious approach to the study of comparative psychol- 
ogy in English appears to be that of Romanes who regarded his field 
as the analogue of comparative anatomy, ‘‘for just as the latter aims 
at a scientific comparison of the bodily structures of organisms, so 
the former aims at a similar comparison of their mental structures.’”® 

This parallelism might have been acceptable were it not for the 
fact that psychology has not only a genetic dimension, but a collec- 
tive dimension as well. The parallelism between a bi-dimensional 
science like anatomy and a tri-dimensional science, such as is psy- 
chology, can, therefore, no more hold than that between, say, physics 
and biology. In his Mental Evolution in Man, Romanes has shown 
himself to be a comparative psychologist in the broad sense which his 
successors have lost sight of, but in so doing he has unwittingly 
strayed away from his previously established parallelism. 

His younger contemporary, Lloyd Morgan, writing in 1894, tells 
us that discussing the ‘‘relation of the psychology of man to that of 
the higher animals’”* is the central object of an introduction to com- 
parative psychology. But the pioneer of comparative psychology on 
this continent, Wesley Mills, in an address before the Association 
for the Study of Comparative Psychology at Montreal as early as 
1887, identified comparative psychology with ‘‘all that pertains to 
the mind or soul of the animal kingdom.’’® 

More recent writers both abroad and in this country have indeed 
been employing the terms animal psychology and comparative psy- 
chology interchangeat ly. 

Yerkes alone, of all the psychologists, clearly perceived that it 
was unfair as well as unscientific to cut a chip and then proclaim 
that the block was hewn. The difficulty of referring to some one 
unitary thing which would justify the name comparative psychology 
was apparently constantly before him, as evidenced by the explana- 
tions in footnotes and digressions in the texts of articles as to the 
meaning of comparative psychology. The following footnote taken 
from a critical digest of the progress in comparative psychology is 
characteristic of the status obtaining in that field. ‘‘I use ‘Com- 
parative Psychology’ in this connection in the commonly accepted 
sense of the psychology of all organisms excepting man. It seems to 
me desirable, however, that it should designate a method of investi- 

28. v. Comparative Psychology. 

8 J. G. Romanes: Mental Evolution in Animals, p. 5. 


4C. Lloyd Morgan: Introduction to Comparative Psychology, p. ix. 
5 Wesley Mills: Animal Intelligence, p. 17. 
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gation rather than a division of the field of psychology, and that the 
expression ‘Animal Psychology’ as contrasted with ‘Human Psychol- 
ogy’ should designate that portion of the materials of the science 
which is usually known as Comparative Psychology.’”® 

Five years later, however, Yerkes is not content with making ex- 
planatory or apologetic observations. In a short article which prob- 
ably was prompted by his investigations at the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital and increasing interest in abnormal psychology, he vigor- 
ously decries the practise of identifying comparative psychology and 
animal psychology. So far as the writer has been able to make out, it 
was the first call to his colleagues admonishing them to call a thing 
by its right name. To quote him, ‘‘This note on definitions is written 
with the hope that it may help to carry into oblivion the use of com- 
parative psychology as synonymous with ‘animal psychology,’ and 
bring about the substitution of the natural, logical usage which the 
terms comparative and psychology, when linked, suggest.’’’ It is 
needless to say that Yerkes’s voice remained a vox clamantis in de- 
serto in certain quarters, although fortunately the exigency of classi- 
fication and compilation amidst the confusing terminology is tending 
to make ecataloguers and compilers more circumspect as to captions 
or rubrics; and animal psychologists or behaviorists will on that ac- 
count find themselves almost constrained to employ the term ‘‘com- 
parative psychology’’ more sparingly when they mean ‘‘animal be- 
havior’’ or ‘‘animal psychology.’’ 

Sometimes it would seem (and this looks like an interesting ob- 
servation on the psychology of psychologists) that the former term 
has been adopted as an elegant screen or euphemism for the latter. 
There is certainly a more refined atmosphere about a comparative 
study than about an animal study. The former gives an air of 
breadth and extensiveness which does not at all attach to the latter. 

The tendency to deck out animal psychology with the more at- 
tractive subtitle is not prevalent in such works as Watson’s and 
Washburn’s alone, but dates as far back as 1877 when Schneider 
gives us as the descriptive title of his brochure Die Unterscheidung 
the further subheading Vergleichend Psychologische Untersuchungen. 
In the same year appeared the important work of Espinas on animal 
societies under the subtitle of Etude de psychologie comparée. In 
justice to Schneider and Espinas, however, it must be said that there 
is more ground for calling a broad animal investigation a study in 

6R. M. Yerkes: ‘‘Recent Progress and Present Tendencies in Comparative 
Psychology,’’ Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1908, Vol. II., p. 271. 


™R. M. Yerkes: ‘‘Comparative Psychology: A Question of Definitions.’’ 
This JOURNAL, 1913, Vol. X., p. 581. 
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comparative psychology than for labeling a text-book or outline of 
animal behavior ‘‘Text-book of Comparative Psychology.”’ 

That the binary nomenclature in vogue among animal psycholo- 
gists was not subserving a useful purpose may be inferred from the 
substitution of the heading ‘‘animal behavior’’ for the older one of 
comparative psychology in the Psychological Index of 1911. Since 
its inception in 1894, the caption in the Psychological Index has been 
comparative psychology. Apparently the editors of this compilation 
did not realize that between the alternative of classifying a misnomer 
and eliminating it entirely, as they have been doing, there was a third 
possibility—that of breaking up the identification of two different 
though allied subjects and treating them separately, as Kohler has 
done in the bibliography of the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie prior to 
its coming under the influence of the Psychological Index. 


II 


In our endeavor to demarcate the scope of a concept, two roads 
are open to us; and both enjoy the prestige that goes with time-hon- 
ored procedures pursued by philosophers since the days of antiquity. 
The Socratic method of establishing the connotation of a concept by 
examining numerous instances and gradually eliminating all but a 
few which may be said to carry the essential characteristics of the 
concept, is scarcely satisfactory in our present issue, considering the 
colossal magnitude of our task. Besides, we all know what the words 
‘‘eomparison’’ and ‘‘comparative’’ mean. What our quest should 
be is rather to restrict its meaning in a technical sense, so as to serve 
a scientific purpose. In this respect, that is to say in its negative 
aspect, the Socratic method, as employed in the Platonic dialogues, 
proves to be a valuable asset in that it helps to keep in abeyance the 
too liberal as well as the too close attitudes taken towards a given 
term. From this angle we may turn to animal psychologists and 
inquire of them whether the comparison of different levels of human 
intelligence (normal as well as abnormal, supernormal and subnor- 
mal, amented and demented) may not with equal right fall under 
the rubric of comparative psychology. Likewise, may it not be con- 
ceeded on the part of animal psychologists that the comparative de- 
scription of various racial characteristics constitutes a substantial 
part of the field of comparative psychology proper now wholly ap- 
propriated by investigators of infra-human behavior? Certainly 
it is incumbent upon the latter to produce the writ upon which they 
base their exclusive claim. 

The second mode of procedure (psychogenetic), that of following 
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up the usage of a term in a historical light, bears the impress of Aris- 
totle and counts Locke among its sponsors. Is animal behavior coin- 
cident with comparative psychology as revealed by this test? One 
might suppose that the term comparative psychology originated in 
a biological or zoological atmosphere. Judging from its present sur- 
roundings we should have thought comparative psychology to be a 
soul-mate of comparative anatomy, a term which was employed in 
English as early as 1676.5 Yet its antecedents may just as likely 
have been philological or anthropological in character; and it would 
be interesting to know whether or not the growth of the Darwinian 
theory had been responsible for the shift of emphasis. Schneider, 
both in his articles in the Vierteljahresschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Philosophie sand his larger investigations, had done a great deal to 
popularize the term and assign to it a biological setting. But the 
designation was apparently in vogue over fifty years ago, and from 
its usage then one would get the notion that comparative psychology 
was most closely affiliated with Vélkerpsychologie and not at all with 
animal psychology. Thus Bastian writing on comparative psychol- 
ogy in 1868° does not mention the possibility of including under that 
heading the study of animal psychology. He simply takes it for 
granted that comparative psychology is the study of different groups 
of men and their cultural products. 

The first reference to comparative psychology I was able to dis- 
cover in English was again in connection with anthropology rather 
than anatomy; and it was Herbert Spencer who wrote the article— 
by the way the very first article in Mind—in which he proposes the 
establishment of a new field of science dealing with the Comparative 
Psychology of Man.° This field was to be divided up into three 
classes which, from our more modern point of view, are scarcely 

8 The Comparative Anatomy of Stomachs and Guts, ‘‘ Being Several Lectures 
Read before the Royal Society in the year 1676 by Nehemiah Grew, M.D., Fel- 
low of the Royal Society and of the Colledge of Physitians,’’ London, 1681. 
This early use of the term comparative in conjunction with anatomy certainly 
tends to disprove the conjecture made by C. Read (British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. VI., p. 45) that the concept of comparative science first appeared in 
connection with philology, thence it was taken over into anatomy. The cireum- 
stance further leads us to doubt his further thesis which postulates the belief in 
the continuity of descent before science could be treated comparatively. We 
may safely assume that Nehemiah Grew had no inkling of the modern principle 
of evolution. 

9 A, Bastian: ‘‘Zur vergleichenden Psychologie,’’ Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsy- 
chologie und Sprachwissensch, Vol. V., pp. 152-180. See also his Beitrage zur 
vergleichenden Psychologie, which is wholly an ethnographic study. 


10H, Spencer: ‘‘The Comparative Psychology of Man,’’ Mind, 1876, Vol. 
1, pp. 7-8. 
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adequately defined, but which might roughly correspond to (a) 
anthropological data (‘‘degrees of mental evolution of different 
human types’’), (b) sex differences, and (c) individual and ethnic 
differences. 

Spencer’s article of course does not remove the possibility that 
he recognized the existence of a comparative psychology of animals 
as well, but at any rate we may be quite certain that comparative 
psychology fifty years ago was not attached to the same moorings 
that hold it to-day; and furthermore it is not likely to have sprung 
up under the lead of comparative anatomy. Just at what time the 
term was torn away from its old moorings and began to be associated 
with the activities of the naturalist is a problem not easily solved. 
At the same time we should be disinclined in this connection to ac- 
cept Dr. Yerkes’s statement that ‘accidentally rather than by the 
deliberate intent of any psychologist or group of psychologists, the 
term comparative psychology has come to mean the study of mind in 
organisms other than man.’” 

While we may fail to trace the actual process of the transition, we 
need not necessarily declare our ignorance of the causes that led to 
the change. One of the contributory factors in bringing about the 
present status of comparative psychology seems to have been the 
steady rise of the natural sciences since the promulgation of the evo- 
lutionistic doctrine. The popularity of comparative anatomy, coupled 
with the fact that the anthropological and collective phases of psy- 
chology were beginning temporarily to decline, was naturally influ- 
ential in wresting comparative psychology as a term from its old 
setting, but the actual motive force in that regard was the zeal of 
animal psychologists, whose pretensions to the broadest possible en- 
deavors in their chosen science rendered them oblivious to the fact 
that the study of man and men of all stages, levels and ranges was at 
least an important item in our account. 


III 


Of late there has been a growing tendency to talk of comparative 
psychology as a method. This usage has been especially urged by 
Yerkes and Carveth Read. The former points out that the adjective 
comparative refers rather to the method of a science than to its ma- 
terials, as attested by comparative anatomy, embryology, pathology, 
and physiology.’ The latter declares almost ex cathedra that ‘‘Com- 

11R. M. Yerkes: ‘‘Comparative Psychology: A Question of Definitions,’’ 


this JOURNAL, 1913, Vol. X., p. 580 (italics not in original). 
12 R. M. Yerkes: loc. cit. 
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parative Psychology is merely Psychology treated by the Compara- 
tive Method.’’!% 

This view is of course a tenable one, but it hardly tells the whole 
story. Against Yerkes’s arguments it may be urged that the status 
of comparative anatomy or embryology is confronted with just about 
the same problem as that of comparative psychology, so that the at- 
tempt to establish the case of the one on the basis of the other consti- 
tutes a flagrant petitio principit. Moreover, there are a number of 
other comparative sciences which should enter into our consideration 
before mapping out the boundaries. Psychology, which has often 
suffered restrictions at the hands of the more exact sciences, can well 
afford to adopt a more latitudinarian position towards such branches 
as comparative literature, comparative religion, comparative mythol- 
ogy, etc., where the materials are indubitably important per se. 

Sciences have been subdivided into branches and fields for the 
sake of convenience. Now if it is granted that comparative psychol- 
ogy is merely a method, then we might as well do away with experi- 
mental, genetic, and applied psychology as fields. If we continue to 
regard experimental psychology as a division rather than a method, 
there is no reason why we should not accord the same treatment to 
the subject at issue. In the colorless denomination ‘‘method,’’ com- 
parative psychology is bound to lose its identity in a hazy mist, 
partly for the reason that the term method has been employed in a 
number of different connections. Systems of philosophy have been 
referred to as methods by their originators; but while it is true that 
every particular brand of philosophy or art requires a definite ap- 
proach in order to be reached, it is not as a rule the avenue of ap- 
proach that the system or school is remembered by but its concelu- 
sions or results. 

At the root of the new suggestion proposed by Yerkes and Read 
is probably the cireumstance of the vastness and comprehensiveness 
of such a branch as comparative psychology. Though not expressed 
by either of them, their objection may be to the effect that the in- 
numerable details of comparison would become too cumbersome for 
any one man to cope with and that the whole field could never be 
explored. It may be supposed then that if the comparative psychol- 
ogist should tackle the whole sphere which rightly is his domain, his 
plight would be a helpless one; while if he narrows himself down to 
one department, such as animal or group psychology, he thereby for- 
feits his comprehensive position—and naturally in either case no 
room is left for the field of compa. ..t:ve psychology. 


13 Carveth Read: ‘‘The Comparative Method in Psychology,’’ British Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1913-14, Vol. VI., p. 44. 
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Happily, however, as in most of the dilemmas, the two courses 
mentioned by no means exhaust all the possibilities. Just as com- 
parative literature does not impose upon its student the requirement 
of becoming conversant with every story and essay that has ap- 
peared in any language, but merely necessitates an acquaintance with 
the main types and schools of universal literature, so the compara- 
tive psychologist is not called upon to study in detail all the genera 
and species of the race, and then the intelligence levels and group 
traits of human society, but is expected to take up the results of 
special investigators in the different departments of psychology with 
a view to formulating some general laws or observations which are 
necessarily beyond the scope of the restricted investigator. 

In this way the comparative psychologist assumes the rdle of an 
interpreter after sifting and colligating the mass of data furnished 
by the special investigators. The distinctive feature of comparative 
psychology, it should be borne in mind, is comprehensiveness. It is 
not a special field, but the entire province of psychology covered in a 
special way. The comparative psychologist, properly speaking, is to 
cover the whole territory though not all of it. Selection of the rest- 
ing or dwelling spots would have to play the most important part in 
his movements. 

For this reason, the comparative study of the behavior of two 
species of birds or mice would in itself not fall under the rubric of 
comparative psychology. On the other hand, the establishment or 
disproof of the recapitulation theory on the evidence gained from a 
survey of different classes of minds brings the subject within the 
most comprehensive realm. Not all the untiring efforts and zeal of 
Fabre and the Peckhams would entitle them to the place occupied 
by men who have availed themselves of the indefatigable labors of 
these as well as other investigators, including naturalists, psycho- 
pathologists and sociologists, not to mention psychologists of every 
class and order. In drawing his generalizations from the individual 
reports and observations of field workers, he resembles the philos- 
opher, though his task is both more circumscribed and less specula- 
tive. In fact his conclusions in themselves are to serve as a link in 
the chain which is in the process of being forged by the philosopher. 

We are thus brought to realize that the dropping of comparative 
psychology from a comprehensive classification of psychological 
branches, as the editors of the Psychological Index have seen fit to 
do, is a gratuitous step which lays itself open to just as much criti- 
eism as the original lumping of all researches in animal behavior 
under the head of comparative psychology. A, A. Ropack. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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BEHAVIORISM AND INDIRECT RESPONSES. 


S if it were not enough that psychology should have lost first 
its soul and then its mind, the newest type of psychology— 
behaviorism—has come into the world unencumbered with even the 
least vestige of consciousness, and is wholly mechanical (mechan- 
istic) in all that it does. It reminds one of a certain ethical theory 
of ‘‘automatic self-direction’’ which advocates a kind of thought- 
‘ess, mechanical morality as the ultimate ideal and goal for prac- 
tical conduct. (Clark: The Christian Method of Ethics, p. 33.) 
Behaviorism of the type formulated by Professor J. B. Watson 
takes the ground ‘‘that imaginal thought needed no new principles 
of explanation and required no different interpretation in behavior 
from that of other habits; and that if behavior could adequately 
treat of the overt bodily organization, it could, by the same prin- 
ciple, just as adequately treat of the thought processes.’’ (Watson: 
Behavior, pp. 324-5.) According to this theory thought is implicit 
behavior. ‘‘In other words, when we study implicit bodily proe- 
esses we are studying thought.’’ (Watson: Psychology, p. 326.) 
‘Where explicit behavior is delayed (7.e., where deliberation en- 
sues), the intervening time between stimulus and response is given 
over to implicit behavior (to ‘thought processes’).’’ (Behavior, 
p. 19). Thus Watson substitutes ‘‘for what it (image, imagery, 
thought) is supposed to do, a mechanism which is exactly in line with 
what we have found to exist everywhere else, viz., an enormously 
developed system of language habits. From this point of view, all 
organization, no matter what its character, shows directly for what 
it is worth in the appropriate muscles.’’ (Behavior, p. 324, italics 
mine. ) 

Now a language habit, in this view, is a vocal or other habitual 
reaction which through association with previously formed appro- 
priate habits has come by frequency of repetition to be substitutable 
for these latter. ‘‘ Vocal habits do not become language habits until 
they become associated with appropriate bodily habits, and even 
substitutable for these acts.’? (Behavior, p. 329.) When in a 
ehild’s experience a word is learned, it finally is uttered without 
the appropriate associated movement or movements. (Cf. Behavior, 
p. 330.) ‘‘Furthermore, as language habits become more and more 
complex behavior takes on refinement: short cuts are formed, and 
finally, words come to be, on occasion, substituted for acts.’’ (Be- 
havior, p. 19.) ‘‘The putting on of conventional speech habits is 
thus an illustration of conditioned reflex level of functioning (vocal 
habit) plus later associative connection of the word when learned 
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with the bodily habits connected with the object for which the word 
stands (true language habits).’’ (Psychology, p. 320. Italics 
mine. ) 

Coming now to the application and testing of this theory in ex- 
perience, I might say: If my thought of a box is an implicit lan- 
guage reaction associated with, and substituted or at least substi- 
tutable for, other body reactions of mine to that box, or to some 
other box, but no box now being present, then my thought of a box 
is an indirect reaction to some box. (It might prove a very inter- 
esting task to try to determine just exactly what box.) How can 
Professor Watson explain such reactions as this, which seems truly 
enough to be reactions to objects not at the time stimulating any 
receptor organ? ‘‘Neural activity begins always in a receptor,”’ 
he says. (Behavior, p. 333, note.) To take a more specific ex- 
ample of experience, when I am reminded—and there is another 
word which, if the behaviorists gain the day, will have to go to 
the dump-heap—of my baby girl, who is at present several hun- 
dred miles from me, and has been for a month, I have a tend- 
ency to make the same reactions as I should make, and often have 
made, upon having her come within my field of vision. The re- 
actions which I now make incipiently (implicitly), or even ex- 
plicitly, it may be, are reactions to what I, as an orthodox psycholo- 
gist, have been calling a mental image (of the child) with its 
various motor expressive concomitants. According to Professor 
Watson I should have to begin calling this stimulus not a mental 
image but another muscular (or glandular) reaction, acting as 
stimulus for the present reaction. This stimulating reaction was 
largely a complex of implicit language and other movements, and 
they are now functioning as substitutes for still other possible ex- 
plicit body movements, or certain such movements made by me in 
the past (we wonder, which?), in response to the child directly. 
The stimulating reactions differ from these latter body reactions to 
the actual child in that they are highly integrated abbreviations or 
short-circuitings of them. ‘‘If we examine the bodily habits of any 
child just prior to the beginning of true language habits, we find 
that it can respond appropriately to hundreds of objects and situ- 
ations, for example, to its doll, bottle, blocks, rattle and many other 
things. Its environment is becoming complex. Abbreviated and 
short-circuited actions become a necessity if it is to hold its own in 
that environment and make progress.’’ (Psychology, p. 319.) 
‘‘The same thing undoubtedly takes place in silent talking or think- 
ing. Even if we could roll out the implicit processes and record 
them on a sensitive plate or phonograph cylinder it is possible that 
they would be so abbreviated, short-circuited and economized that 
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they would be unrecognizable unless their formation had been 
watched from the transition point where they are complete and social 
in character, to their final stage where they will serve for individual 
but not for social adjustments.’’ (Psychology, pp. 324-5.) ‘‘All 
of the recent work shows that these [speech habits] reach enormous 
complexity in a comparatively short time.’’ (Behavior, p. 19.) 
‘‘Observation shows that we have even short-circuited (substituted 
for) the word system of thought. We find a somewhat highly in- 
volved system of language habits which, strange to say, while 
formed (as we believe) after vocal language habits, have their locus 
in the general bodily musculature such, e.g., as the nod of the yes 
or no, closing the lids slowly for yes, winking, which expresses a 
whole series of words, the shrug of the shoulders, and bodily sets 
and attitudes. These movements are often spoken of as mimetic. 
But the fact is they have nothing at all to do with thought, until 
by a process of substitution such as we have already described they 
come to function as do words.’’ (Behavior, p.p. 332-3.) 

But the crucial question here is: How comes it that one reaction 
ean be substituted for another, of which it is at the same time an 
abbreviation? And is it always a matter so simple and mechanical 
as abbreviation, and substitution in a mechanical sense? Just what 
is contained in these concepts of substitution and abbreviation? We 
strongly suspect that by way of the very subtleties and refine- 
ments of the language process which he is trying to explain, Pro- 
fessor Watson is guilty unawares of smuggling into behavior cate- 
gories which by hypothesis have been forever outlawed. He says 
this substitution is a mechanical process. (cf. Behavior, p. 330.) 
But what causes it to happen, and just what is the specific nature of 
the process? Is it not just possible that Professor Watson has 
simply highly abbreviated what is essentially consciousness after all, 
and packed it up in this microscopic nut-shell of ‘‘complex and 
refined organization,’’ or ‘‘integrated abbreviation,’’ and that he 
deceives himself in thinking that he is now forever rid of the ‘‘con- 
scious’? bugaboo just because he has been able, as he thinks, to 
squeeze it into such tenuous, behavioristic, objective, quasi-nothing- 
ness? Substitutability is such a homeopathic dose of the ‘‘con- 
scious’’ or ‘‘psychie’”’ that even a Watson could swallow it without 
knowing that he had taken anything. For substitution is a psychic 
category: it is based on the notion of purpose or end. To say that 
one reaction is substituted for another is all of a piece with saying 
that the one answers the purpose of the other. Now whose purpose 
is this? And what is a purpose? A purpose is more than a mus- 
cular set, more than an implicit muscular or glandular reaction. 
The life of the animals is full of muscular sets, but not of purposes, 
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even according to Watson. Nor will it help us out to say in lieu of 
‘*Reaction B? answers the purpose of reaction B’’’ that ‘‘ Reaction B? 
does the work of reaction B’.’’ For what work does a reaction do, 
aside from being a reaction and taking its own place in the total 
eausal chain of reactions? In such a sense as this it would be 
utterly impossible for any reaction to do the work of another. Or, 
suppose we say the substitutability of a language reaction for an- 
other body reaction—‘‘a mechanical process’’—means that the 
former reaction adapts or relates the organism to the object in ques- 
tion in a way similar to the way in which the latter reaction relates 
or adapts it. For example, the implicit reaction of eating pie (1.e., 
the thought of eating pie) relates a boy to a piece of pie in a way 
similar to the relation or adaptation brought about by the explicit 
movements of pie-eating. So similar, and yet so different! Even 
if you admit that the alleged but mythical difference ‘‘for con- 
sciousness’’ is the very least of the differences, how great is that 
difference! And even after the boy has eaten the piece of pie, if 
for any reason he thinks, imagines, or even suspects that he has not 
eaten it, the said thought, imagination, or suspicion is going to 
function, do something, in his subsequent behavior. 

We can not believe that thought is ‘‘highly integrated bodily 
activity and nothing more.’”’ (Psychology, p. 325. Italics mine.) 
It seems rather that Watson has, either arbitrarily or blindly, cut 
the heart out of thought and asked us to be satisfied with objective, 
post-mortem observations upon its cold carcass. If ‘‘thought is the 
action of language mechanisms’’ (Psychology, p. 316) with or with- 
out vocal speech, if it is ‘‘highly integrated bodily activity and 
nothing more,’’ how could the human ‘‘values’’ be accounted for? 
And we are not speaking now of values as matters ‘‘purely sub- 
jective’’ as some would hold them to be. Value is objective as value, 
if not as an essence of physical fact. (Cf. Tufts in Creative Intelli- 
gence, p. 372.) Is the idea of ‘‘the good,’’ for example, nothing 
more than a highly abbreviated, greatly refined, system of implicit 
(and explicit) reactions substituted, by simple or complex mechan- 
ica] substitution, for one or more earlier and originally more explicit 
reactions to some object or objects which we craved? We are told 
that man does not live by bread alone. Are the good, the true, and 
the beautiful muscular or glandular reaction-substitutes for our 
infant reactions to food, shelter and booty ? 

What Professor Watson pigeon-holes as the merely mechanical 
process of substitution of one set of movements for another is after 
all a psychological process of meaning. There is, to be sure, that 
substitution and abbreviation which he claims. But it is only be- 
eause the fact of psychological meaning, or objective reference, 
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anderlies the fact which he refers to as mechanical substitution that 
the latter can even be.truthfully called substitution. Without the 
eommon meaning factor in the two reaction systems in question, one 
ef these could not even be thought of as substituted for the other. 
In other words, in the very act of denying the functioning of the 
eonscious factors in behavior, Professor Watson is unwittingly as- 
suming it. PEARL HuntTER WEBER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


A History of English Philosophy. W. R. Sortey. Cambridge 

Press. 1920. Pp. xvi + 380. 

Professor Sorley, of Cambridge University, has long been known 
to students of British philosophy for his stimulating chapters in 
The Cambridge History of English Literature. His new book, just 
published by the Cambridge Press, is a collection of those chapters, 
and thus makes readily available to students of philosophy and to 
the general reading public what was formerly somewhat difficult to 
find and quite expensive to possess. Professor Sorley’s book is 
easily the best history ever written of British philosophy. 

It is surprising, in comparing the book with the original chap- 
ters in The Cambridge History of English Iiterature, to find how 
few changes, how little revision, were needed to make isolated and 
detached chapters fit smoothly and integrally into a united and 
continuous account of the development over three centuries of a 
body of national thought. It is only occasionally that the most care- 
ful reader would detect the threads by which the original pieces of 
work are held together, and in no case are these threads in the least 
objectionable. The more important changes which Professor Sorley 
has introduced into his history as it appears in book form may be 
briefly pointed out. A new chapter on the Cambridge Platonists is 
included, as that group of writers had been treated by a different 
author in The Cambridge History of English Interature, and Cul- 
verwel and Glanvill are now included happily among the Platonists 
instead of in the section on ‘‘Hobbes and Contemporary Philos- 
ophy.’’ The accounts of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, of Richard 
Cumberland, of Sergeant, and especially of Thomas Reid and his 
school have been expanded; and for the first time, brief accounts of 
Zachary Mayne, of Bosanquet, of Laurie, and of James Ward have 
been added. Thomas Brown is fortunately rescued from his former 
misleading classificatior with James Mill and Ricardo among the 
Utilitarians, and put where he belongs in the Scottish School. A 
very able criticism of Locke’s Essay has been further developed in 
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two additional paragraphs (pp. 115-116), in which Locke’s two dif- 
ferent approaches to the analysis of experience, the epistemological 
and the ontological, are effectively contrasted. Finally a brief, and 
purely formal, retrospect has been appended. 

In connection with such a history as that which Professor Sorley 
has given us, covering a period of three crowded centuries within 
the limits of three hundred pages, one would be indeed surprised 
not to find occasional views with which one could not fully agree. 
I find, however, exceedingly few such cases, and only two of these 
cases are important enough to be here noted. First, I can not but 
wonder why Bentham is charged with having ‘‘disregarded the 
personal equation,’’ with not allowing ‘‘for the difference of individ- 
ual susceptibilities’’; for Bentham devoted an excellent chapter in 
his Principles of Morals and Legislation (Chapter VI.) to a con- 
sideration of just such variances of personal sensitivity and idiosyn- 
erasy. Secondly, I would object to the wholly subjectivistic inter- 
pretation of Hume, which, however much in accord with the tradi- 
tional account of Hume, is rather imposed upon than derived from 
the first three parts of Book I. of the Treatise. Professor Sorley is 
not as subjectivistic in his handling of Hume in his book as he was 
in The Cambridge History of English Literature; for whereas he 
formerly spoke of the law of association as accounting for the group- 
ing of mental contents, he now speaks of it as accounting for the 
grouping of mental phenomena. There is a gain for objectivity in 
the substitution of phenomena for contents; but I should wish to see 
the qualifying adjective mental entirely removed. In the first three 
parts of Book I. of the Treatise, Hume uses the words impression 
and object so interchangeably that he gives no indication of the later 
treatment of the epistemological problem of the relation of impres- 
sions within the mind to things outside the mind. Of course in the 
last part of Book I. of the Treatise Hume did become more epistemo- 
logical and subjectivistic, and in the Enquiry he is frankly domi- 
nated by that conception of the problem of knowledge. Yet Pro- 
fessor Sorley seems to join the great mass of commentators on Hume 
in reading back into Hume’s originally quite naive empiricism the 
full skepticism of his later sophisticated viewpoint, even in reading 
back into Hume’s whole philosophy, which aimed to abandon ab- 
stractions and to oppose the curious current attempt to ontologize 
scientific concepts, the Kantian and post-Kantian understanding of 
impressions as mental states. I would not wish to indicate that I 
desire to go to the other extreme and to deny that Hume becomes 
increasingly subjective and skeptical, that is, increasingly epistemo- 
logical, as the weariness of sustained analysis leads him from fresh 
and close observation of experienced facts and relations to a sort of 
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@ priori speculation upon the possibilities of knowledge at all. But 
I would insist that Hume begins with merely a thoroughly empirical 
programme, that he at first simply identifies reality with what men 
as a matter of fact do experience (instead of with hidden substances 
and essences and powers), that he has no dualism between what is 
perceived and what is really there, that only as his thought develops 
he begins to introduce a psychological and epistemological treatment 
of the content of perception, to make impressions subjective states, 
and thus to arrive at a skepticism concerning the real world in place 
of naive acceptance of the real world as given in experience. Hence, 
just as Professor Sorley so admirably pointed out, the dual approach 
to the treatment of experience in Locke, so I would like to recognize 
another, though different, dualism in Hume. Indeed does any writer 
consistently maintain and seriously believe the epistemological prop- 
osition that the objects of his mind in thinking are nothing beyond 
his own subjective states? 

A more general criticism of Professor Sorley’s book arises from 
a consideration of method, of the proper fashion in which to connect 
up technical philosophy with the other aspects of a national life and 
culture. Professor Sorley tells us that he will not write a history 
of philosophy as a long criticism of other men’s ideas from his own 
standpoint (a method into which even so brilliant an historical 
critic as Sir Leslie Stephen only too often lapsed), but that he will 
write his history from the standpoint of the successive philosophers 
with whom he deals (p. v). And he succeeds most remarkably, giv- 
ing the historical and literary background of certain ideas, including 
most illuminating accounts of the life and times of the more impor- 
tant figures, sympathetically adopting the point of view of the age 
dealt with. But none the less, I remain unsatisfied with Professor 
Sorley’s history. It is written by a professional philosopher, by one 
who makes it his business to deal in ideas and is interested in ideas 
for their own sake. He deals with the background in order to throw 
light on the prevailing ideas, but does not use the ideas to clarify our 
understanding of the age in which the ideas were operative. He 
relates philosophy to general literature (as the appearance of his 
book as chapters in The Cambridge History of English Literature 
would lead us to expect), but does not relate it intimately enough to 
the multifarious business of life in England. The fact that Locke 
was driven to write the Essay because of problems in morality and 
revealed religion is not used to relate Locke to the deistic move- 
ment, to Newtonian science, to the Cambridge Platonists; and the 
connection of Locke’s Essay to the Treatises of Government and to 
the Letters for Toleration is not noted, is evidently not supposed to 
exist. There is no comment upon the fundamental interest in morals 
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which drove Hume to take up the epistemological problem and to 
write Book I. of the Treatise as an introduction to his discussion of 
morals and to his intended further discussion of politics and ‘‘criti- 
cism.’’ Hobbes, the tutor of kings, Locke, the friend of statesmen, 
Hume, the historian and dabbler in politics, are not treated as any 
less academic figures than Hutcheson, Reid, and Hamilton who 
occupied chairs of philosophy and wrote as experts in artificial in- 
herited problems. Thus much of the peculiar glory of the British 
tradition in philosophy, a glory which no other branch of modern 
philosophy equally shares, is lost sight of. Thus one finds in Pro- 
fessor Sorley’s volume no mention of the theories of James I., no 
sketch of the work of Newton and Charles Darwin, no realization of 
the significance of Blackstone and Burke. And thus philosophy is 
rather a delightful and refined object of study than a way of living 
and a guide in practical affairs. Perhaps it is too much to hope for 
so many things in so brief a volume as that which Professor Sorley 
has given us. But surely the larger contacts of philosophy should 
be constantly alluded to, should be emphasized as important. It is 
just because Professor Sorley has done the finest work in the history 
of British philosophy of any living critic that I am disappointed in 
not finding even more in his book. He has given us a book which 
represents the most masterly and scholarly method in philosophy as 
philosophy has been treated during the past two generations as a 
branch of the academic curriculum; but he does not lead us on to a 
more helpful reconstruction of our methods of teaching philosophy 
as a wide and deep reflection upon the affairs of men, a reflection 
which is guided and determined in its course by the outstanding 
figures, but which is only as vital as it becomes incorporated in the 
contemporary life of humanity. 

In conclusion, I desire to point out the splendid comparative 
table and bibliographies which Professor Sorley appends to his 
book. The former relates English philosophy to current advances in 
other fields and to world events, and thus constitutes the basis for 
the kind of a history of philosophy which I have indicated as desir- 
able. The latter is, as those who have used The Cambridge History 
of English Interature already know, a full, elaborate, and reliable 
piece of work, which will serve as guide to a thorough knowledge of 
the sources of British philosophy and to the main secondary works 
about British philosophy. Indeed no part of Professor Sorley’s book 
will prove of more value to the student who wishes to go on to a 
first-hand acquaintance with the most important writings in British 
philosophy. 

| Srertinc P. LAMPRECHT. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA. February, 
1920. Il problema fondamentale nella filosofia di Spinoza (pp. 3- 
23): Umperto A. Papovani.— Absolute reality does not belong to 
the empirical order. It is found in God alone, the knowledge of 
whom constitutes the only good of the soul. Forma ed energia in 
relazione con la materia ed energia della fisica moderna (pp. 24— 
41): R. Bizzari.— The Aristotelian theory of matter and form offers 
the best solution to the problems of modern physics. Vincenzo Buz- 
zetti e Félicité Robert De Lamennais (pp. 42-55) : AMATO Masnovo. 
-In his work entitled De Religione, Buzzetti refutes the proof of 
God’s existence from the common consent of mankind, so insisted 
upon by Lamennais. Segwito della discussione intorno ad astrazione 
e concretezza (pp. 56-72): A. CAPPELLAzzI and Luiet Di Rosa.—A 
discussion about an article of Olgiati entitled ‘‘Astrazione e con- 
eretezza.’’ Note e discussion. Analisi d’opere. Victor Delbos, 
La philosophie francaise: C. Navont. P. Guido, Il male nell’im- 
manenza e nella trascendenza: G. Perr. G. Politeo, Scritti filosoficz 
e letterari: G. PEpe. Joseph Geyser, Lehrbuch der allgemeine 
Psychologie: A. G. V. Cathrein, Philosophia moralis in usum scho- 
larum: A. G. Notiziario. 


Harvey, E. Newton. The Nature of Animal Light. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott. 1920. Pp. 182. $2.50. 

McDougall, William. The Group Mind: a sketch of the principles of 
collective psychology, with some attempt to apply them to the in- 
terpretation of national life and character. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1920. Pp. xxii+ 418. $5.00. 

Vivante, Lello. Principii di Etica. Rome: P. Maglione & C. Strini. 
1920. Pp.314. Lire 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A prize of $500 has been offered by Thomas A. Edison, Inc., for 
the most meritorious research on the effects of music submitted to the 
American Psychological Association before June 1, 1921. Manu- 
scripts may be sent any time up to May 31, 1921, to Professor W. V. 
Bingham, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., who will 
transmit them without the names of the authors to the members of 
the Committee of Award, to be designated by the American Psycho- 
logical Association. The following topics are suggested as suitable, 
but the choice of subject is not limited to this list. The committee 
will welcome any research bearing directly on the nature of music and 
its effect on listeners. 
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Classification of Musical Selections according to their Psychological Effects. 

Individual Differences in Musical Sensitivity. 

Types of Listeners. 

Validity of Introspection in Studying Affective Responses to Music. 

Modification of Moods by Music. 

Effects of Familiarity and Repetition: Emotional Durability of Various Types 
of Selections, 

Effects of Contrasting Types of Music on Muscular Activity. 

Other Objective (Physiological) Measurements of Effects of Musical Stimuli. 

An Experimental Study of Music as an Aid in Synchronizing Routine Factory 

Operations. 

A site for the new building in Washington which is to serve as a 
home for the National Academy of Sciences and the National Research 
Council has recently been obtained. It comprises the entire block 
bounded by B and C Streets and Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
Streets, Northwest, and faces the Lincoln Memorial in Potomac Park. 
The Academy and Council have been enabled to secure this admirable 
site, costing about $200,000, through the generosity of a number of 
friends and supporters. Funds for the erection of the building have 
been provided by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


CoMMENCING with the January 1921 number, Psychobiology and 
The Journal of Animal Behavior will be merged under the new name 
of The Journal of Comparative Psychology. The Journal will be 
edited by Knight Dunlap and Robert M. Yerkes jointly, and pub- 
lished by the Williams and Wilkins Company in Baltimore. Studies 
contributing to the knowledge of mental function and behavior in any 
organism will be accepted for publication. 


THE new chairman of the Division of Anthropology and Psychol- 
ogy of the National Research Council for the year beginning July 1, 
1920, is Dr. Clark Wissler, curator of anthropology at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 


PROFESSOR JOHN M. WarBEKE, of the Department of Philosophy 
and Psychology of Mount Holyoke College, is abroad on leave of ab- 
sence for the year. His courses are being given by Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell, formerly assistant professor of philosophy in the University 
of Kansas. 


Dr. WALTER Diu Scort, professor of psychology in Northwestern 
University and president of the Scott Company, has been elected 
president of Northwestern University. During the war Dr. Scott was 
director of the committee on personnel in the army, with the rank of 
colonel. 


Proressor E. K. Stout, of the University of St. Andrews, has re- 
signed the editorship of Mind, and is succeeded to that position by Dr. 
G. E. Moore, of Cambridge. 








